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SUGGESTIONS AND REFERENCES 

Material for insertion under this heading should be sent to Thomas E. 
Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. See the December, 191 8 Modern Language 
Journal, p. 128, for an announcement of the purpose and plan of this depart- 
ment. 

GENERAL 

A pamphlet that should be known to every language teacher is Bulletin 
No. 628 (December 1, 1916) of the University of the State of New York issued 
at Albany, New York, and entitled The Equipment of tlie Modern Foreign 
Language Teacher. This is a reprint of addresses delivered at the July 1916 
meeting of the Modern Language Conferences of the National Education 
Association held in New York City. Among the articles of larger interest 
in this symposium may be cited: College Training of Teachers of Modern 
Languages by Albert A. Meras of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Oral Practice; its Purpose, Means and Difficulties by William A. Hervey of 
Columbia University; Some Points in Technic in Modern Language Teaching 
by Frances Paget of the Morris High School, New York; this article contains 
profitable suggestions on Pronunciation, Dictation, Reading, Conversation, 
Exercise Writing, Composition, and a number of other details of class activity 
grouped as Unclassified points. 

A most stimulating article concludes this bulletin: The Teaching of French 
Pronunciation by the Use of Phonetic Symbols by Anna Woods Ballard of 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 

The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York (or 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago) have just issued an American edition of Harold D. Palmer's 
The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages; A Review of the Factors 
and Problems connected with the Learning and Teaching of Modern Language 
wtth an Analysis of the various Methods which may be adopted in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. This comprehensive study should be in the teachers' 
reference library of every well-equipped High School Its 328 pages contain 
a wealth of valuable material and suggestion. Price three dollars. This book 
was reviewed by W. A. Nitze, pp. 185-188 of our January, 1919, issue. 

Attention is called to the possibilities for school decoration of the celebrated 
Medici Prints of the old masters, in color, and of The Copley Prints of master- 
pieces of American art. The latter are reproductions sometimes in sepia 
and again in color. For twenty-five cents a beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of the Medici Prints or of the Copley Prints will be sent by the dealers, Curtis 
and Cameron, 242 Harcourt Street, Boston, Massachusetts. This charge 
will be remitted on orders amounting to two dollars and a half. 

The editor is often asked for an opinion regarding the value of phonographic 
records for the learning and the teaching of pronunciation of foreign languages. 
This question is especially important in these times when the extraordinary 
demand for teachers of French has forced many into the profession without 
adequate contact with persons of French birth and speech. As a general 
proposition we are free to say that no mechanical reproduction can equal the 
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delicacy and the beauty of the human voice. Nevertheless there has been in 
recent years such an improvement in phonographic devices that much of the 
earlier criticism is no longer pertinent. The editor recently listened to some 
records of French lessons made by the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
The voice is that of a native Frenchman, full, resonant and remarkably clear. 
It would certainly be worth while for most schools to have such records as a 
correction to mispronunciation on the part of teacher or pupil. The Cortina 
Academy of Languages (12 East 46th Street, New York City) and the Rosen- 
thal Language Phone Method (902 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City) both use discs which can be played upon any standard disc-using 
machine. The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, use cylinder records, which must have a special Edison machine of a 
model not now so common. All these firms have elaborate "methods" in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German. They also have arrangements whereby 
exercises are sent in to the central office, corrected by competent teachers, 
and returned to the pupils. The International Correspondence Schools 
supply cylinders on which the pupil "recites" his lesson. The cylinders are 
then mailed in for correction. There is no doubt of the value of such instruc- 
tion, but the editor is not sufficiently acquainted with the actual working of 
these several methods to compare their efficacy. From the standpoint of 
pronunciation, however, it is his opinion that the disc records have fewer defects 
than the cylinder records. The universality of the disc-playing machines is 
not only a greater convenience, but is in itself proof that inventors have turned 
away for good and sufficient reasons from the cylinder type to the task of 
perfecting the disc type. It would be interesting to hear from such of our 
readers as may have used any of these phonographic methods. Their testi- 
mony would be of value to all who may stand in need of this type of instruc- 
tion. We shall be glad to publish such reports as may be sent to us. Any 
agent of the Victor Company will gladly demonstrate its French records to 
teachers. The Cortina records may be heard also at their branch office 
McClurg Building, 218-220 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. In our December 1918 
issue pp. 1 16-122 is an interesting article by Charles C. Clarke entitled The 
Phonograph in Modern Language Teaching, which is the record of Professor 
Clarke's own experience. 

We desire to call attention to a publication of great value to modern language 
teachers. It is the Bulletin of High Points in the Teaching of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York City, edited by Lawrence A. Wilkins. The 
earlier numbers contain suggestions for classroom methodology based upon 
the experiences of the large staff of 425 language teachers in the New York 
schools. Many of these suggestions are highly interesting. Each number 
contains some longer article on a phase of the field of language instruction. 
As this bulletin is not available to many beyond the precincts of New York 
City, we intend at some future time to cull from past numbers such matters as 
seem of larger interest. We are sorry to say that the November 191 8 issue is 
to be the last of this stimulating bulletin. 

A similar publication is the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers. This has a department called Helps, Hints, and 
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News Notes, which contains many interesting items. It is published bi- 
monthly from November to June. Abstracts of the more important papers 
read at conferences add to the value of this publication. 

The editor recently received from a correspondent in Chile, Professor Julio 
Saavedra Molina, that author's work entitled EnseHanza Cultural de Idiomas 
Extranjeros. Con una Carta-Prdlogo de don Antonio Diez (publicado en los 
Anales de la Universidad), Santiago-Valparaiso, Chile, 1918. 290 pages. 
It is unfortunate that this important work is not yet accessible to others than 
readers of Spanish, for it contains a veritable wealth of matter of great moment 
to teachers of modern languages. It would be a great service for the cause 
if its leading chapters could be translated. The author takes up with care all 
the questions connected with the study of modern languages as a cultural 
discipline. The point of view is naturally that of the Spanish-speaking South 
American, so that the teaching of English occupies a relatively larger place 
than would the teaching of Spanish in the United States. The discussions 
of the value of French, Italian, and German, their relative difficulty of acquire- 
ment under school conditions, their relative merits and importance, are, 
however, of great interest to American teachers. Professor Molina has in this 
book put together various articles previously published in educational journals, 
making such changes and connections as would weld them into a more logical 
unity. A careful index and appendices containing statistical material add 
greatly to the importance of the work. 

Because of the similarity of conditions throughout the middle west an article 
by J. D. Deihl in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for October, 191 7, entitled 
The Foreign Language Situation in the High Schools of Wisconsin deserves the 
attention of all interested in the peculiar problems of language instruction 
in that part of the country. Even the war had failed in some localities to 
change radically the pre-war conditions. French had not yet assumed any 
marked increase, nor had there been any stampede toward Spanish. It remains 
to be seen how the conditions of peace are to affect the problem of foreign lang- 
uage instruction in the secondary schools of the middle west. 

The following books have come to our attention recently: 

How to Produce Amateur Plays by Barret Clark, author of European Theories 
of the Drama. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1917. 

Amateur and Educational Dramatics, by Evelyne Hilliard, Theodora McCormick 
and Kate Oglebay. With photographs. Macmillan. One dollar. 
These books give information of value to clubs or organizations which wish 
to stage dramatic productions efficiently. 

Modern Language Teaching in German Secondary Schools by Ethel Davies. 36 
pages. Oxford University Press, 1917. 40 cents. 

A lecture delivered to the Bedford College for Women by a Saxon state- 
certified teacher of English with long experience of teaching in Germany. 
The standpoint is, therefore, that of instruction in English in German second- 
ary schools. 
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The war has greatly stimulated the study of the history of Europe from the 
standpoint of the ultimate causes of the great struggle. No teacher of foreign 
languages should neglect this Study. Among the many books that treat of 
this subject the following may be mentioned: 
Main Currents of European History, 1815-1015 by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

Macmillan, 1916. Two dollars and a half. 
The History of Europe from 1862 to 1014 by Holt and Chilton, xvi + 611. 

Macmillan, 1918. $2.50. 
Modern European History by Charles Downer Hazen. xiv + 650. Henry 

Holt, 1917. 
Collected Materials for the Study of the War, compiled by Albert E. McKinley. 

Philadelphia Publishing Co., 1918. 
This book has a very extensive bibliography covering every phase of the 
inter-relation of European states. It has been used in many colleges for the 
so-called War Issues course required of all members of the Students' Army 
Training Corps. Every teacher, and none more so than the language teacher, 
now needs to be familiar with European history to a degree that has never 
before seemed so necessary. 

In a search for some dictionary that should serve in classes in commercial 
French, German or Spanish we were able to find only a somewhat antiquated 
book whose copyright and preface go back to 1864. This dictionary which 
still has value, but which surely ought soon to be superseded is entitled Mercan- 
tile Dictionary: A Complete Vocabulary of the Technicalities of Commercial 
Correspondence. Names of Articles of Trade, and Marine Terms in English, 
Spanish, and French, with Geographical Names, Business Letters, and Tables 
of the Abbreviations in common use in the three languages, by I. De Veitelle. 
New York and London, iv — 303 pages. D. Appleton and Company. 
The dictionary part of this work is arranged in three columns in each of the 
three divisions. The first division is English- French-Spanish (pages 1 to 92); 
the second is French-Spanish-English (pages 93 to 176); the third is Spanish- 
English- French (pages 177 to 268). Geographical names are similarly arranged 
pages 269-276. Models of Mercantile Correspondence in similar tri-column 
arrangement occupy pages 277-300. 

The Macmillan Company have a so-called Foreign Trader's Dictionary of 
Terms and Phrases in English, German, French and Spanish. i2mo. $1.30. 
This dictionary is by J. Graham and G. A. S. Oliver. These same authors 
publish, also with Macmillan, the following: 

— Foreign Trader's Correspondence Handbook. 12 mo. $1.30. 

— French Commercial Practice. 12 mo. Part I. $1; Part II, $1.60. 

— German Commercial Practice. 12 mo. Parti, $1; Part II, $1.60. 

— Spanish Commercial Practice. 12 mo. Parti, Si; Part II, $1.60. 
Doubtless much better dictionaries of a bilingual character exist. We 

should be grateful for information along this line as there are frequent demands 
for such references. 



